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NEW TRENDS IN SCHOOL C. W. SAALE 


LIGHTING 


THE professional and research literature during the 
past several years has been replete with information 
concerning school lighting. The numerous changes in 
school lighting which have developed have revolution- 
ized school-plant planning. This article will call at- 
tention to some of the recent trends in this area. The 
change has been from the emphasis on foot candles 
alone to the importance of brightness, brightness con- 
trast, and brightness ratios as controlling factors in 
providing “good seeing.” In short, the trend has been 
from “how much light” to “how well we can see.” 

Theoretical Aspect of Lighting. The purpose of 
light, either natural or artificial in the school room is 
to produce a degree of brightness. Brightness is due 
to light diffusely reflected from surfaces; the reflection 
factor of a surface is the amount of light reflected 
from it. Light may strike a surface or an object, 
which absorbs a certain amount and reflect the re- 
mainder. Reflection is an important factor in deter- 
mining the degree of brightness in a school room 
Brightness is not limited merely to the visual task; 
good seeing conditions involve the brightness of the 
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surroundings of the visual task and also the bright- 
ness in the entire peripheral field in seeing. Surfaces 
in the classroom from which light may be reflected in- 
clude the ceiling, the walls, the desks, the tables, the 
floor, and other room equipment. Hence, if we are 
interested in “how well we see,” we ought not to con- 
tinue to think in terms of having dark woodwork, dark 
desk tops, dark tables, dark blackboards, and dark 
floors in a classroom, since dark surfaces absorb most 
of the light and reflect very little. 
be justified in thinking in terms of having good seeing 


Nor can we always 


conditions by utilizing only sources of unilateral day- 
light. The brightness theory disproves the idea that 
the light must come from the left shoulder. If the 
light were perfectly and evenly diffused in a class- 
room there would be no shadows, and the intensity 
of brightness would be even from all directions. 

With the abundance of recent information available 
on schoo] lighting, what are some of the applications 
toward obtaining good seeing conditions in the school? 
Only major aspects will be discussed. 


Natural Light and Lighting. Possibly the greatest 
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ye Obtained from unilateral day ight. 
on to find the intensity of light decreasing 

ne moves toward the inner row of desks 
ng is the only source. A source 
lighting on the inner wall with the light 
1 from the ceiling gives a higher degree 


{ 


on the horizontal working plane of the 


ner row of desk [f bilateral lighting is impossible, 
direc ! elass blocks ean be installed 
yove the window area which is generally used for 
’rismatie glass blocks are manufactured in 
that light is reflected to the ceiling and 

ed to the inner side of the room. 
Interior Decoration. Great changes are being rec- 
mended in the interior decoration of classrooms. 
hese e necessary, as they should be, if a degree of 
htness is to be maintained that will provide good 
ecing conditions. The trend is toward painting the 
ng with an 80 to 85 per cent reflection-factor flat- 
te mat or paint. Flat white has the greatest re- 
ection factor. One experiment in classroom lighting 


report d which showed that the brightness on the 
inner row of desks was raised by as much as 100 per 
nt by doing nothing more than painting the ceiling 
ith flat-white mat. The upper walls should be painted 
ith 60 per cent refleection-factor paint, and the lower 


from the wainseoting down, ineluding the base 





ard, with 30 to 40 per cent reflection-factor paint. 
If there is no wainscoting, it has generally been ac- 
cepted as sound to use paint with the same reflection 

Desk tops 
] 


and desks, tables, and other equipment should have 


factor on the entire surface of the walls. 


a reflection factor of 30 to 40 per cent. All woodwork 
is to be light in color. There is no reason why the 
woodwork cannot be painted with the same reflection 
factor as the walls. This will eliminate the harsh 
brightness contrast so often occurring in classrooms. 


All points 


faces are sourees of glare which is annoying to good 


are to be flat and non-glossy. Glossy sur- 
seeing. Floors should also be light and have a reflec- 
tion factor of 30 to 40 per cent. 

The Use of Windows and Lighting. The finest 
discrimination of seeing and the greatest amount of 
seeing is done at the desks with the material placed 
on desk tops. This being true, it is essential that the 
window sash be as near flush with the ceiling as pos- 
sible. It is an engineering fact that the glass area at 
the top of the window is the most effective for lighting 


the horizontal working plane at the desks. Strict at- 
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tention needs to be directed to the type of wind 
shades and the manner in which they are mounted 
so that valuable light is not lost at the top area 0; 
the window. Window shades of the multi-rolle; type 
permitting independent shading of the upper veal 
lower sections of the window are good. J ustif 
criticism has been directed toward the use of Venetian 
shades. They shut off too much light, and when they 
are completely raised, as they frequently are, they cut 
off that area of the window which is the most effective 
for the transmission of light. Some use is being m 
of vertical and horizontal fabrie louvers on windo 
to control the transmission of light. Dirty windows 


may reduce the light transmitted in the classroom by a 
much as 65 foot eandles. 

The ceiling with its high reflection-factor paint als 
acts as a good diffuser of light on the working plane. 
It is not 
necessary to continue the traditional installation of the 


Blackboards, Chalkboards, and Lighting. 
regular blackboard. Blackboards are available in a 
variety of colors which harmonize with walls, and at 
The old 
blackboard absorbs most of the light and sets up too 


the same time have a high reflection factor. 


high a brightness contrast for good seeing condition 
White mat and light-green glass blackboards are 
available for use. Some schools have painted their 
regular blackboards with a flat white mat and are 
using colored chalk. Colored chalks are easier to see 
in the rear of a classroom. 

Occasionally the pupils in the rear of the room have 
difficulty reading material written on the boards. This 
can be remedied by installing special units of recessed 
prismatic lenses in the ceiling near the walls to dis- 
tribute light upon the vertical plane of the boards. 
Less space is being allocated for blackboards. 

Artificial Lighting. Generally some type of arti- 
ficial lighting is necessary. If fluorescent lighting is 
used, the raw tube should not be exposed. The fluores- 
cent tube should be accompanied with some form of 
diffuser. If glass diffusers are used, those on the side 
facing the students should be of a heavier intensity 
than on the side of the glass away from the pupils. 
The fluorescent tubes may be mounted in continuous 
rows on the ceiling parallel to the windows; they may 
be mounted transversely to the ceiling; and they may 
be suspended from the surface of the ceiling or 
recessed in the ceiling. Continuous lines of fluorescent 
lighting furnish an even diffusion of light and permit : 
flexible arrangement of grouping desks. 

Ineandeseent lighting can be used in types as 
direct, indirect, or semi-indirect depending upon the 


be 


luminare used. Again the open bulb should not ! 


exposed. Luminare of the luminous indirect type are 


often used since they supply diffused indirect lighting 
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shield direct lighting. The fixture should be of 
“htness similar to the lighted ceiling to avoid too 
of a brightness contrast. The spacing and 

nting of ineandescent lighting is significant. 
Regardless of whether fluorescent or incandescent 
ting is used, each row of lights should be on a 
ceparate switch. Some schools have installed the 
otoelectrie eell to control switching on and off of the 
Building Structure and Lighting. The trends in 
schoolhouse construction have made use of the rigid- 
e or bent-type structure. In this type of structure 


the walls are not carrying a load, and, as a conse- 


Events... 
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quence, this space ean be used for wider expansion of 
windows. As a result of the multi-sources of day- 
light, the classroom can be widened and built on the 
“square-type” plan. Window-sill heights to the level 
of the eye-height of seated students are preferred. 

To obtain adequate lighting in the classroom in 
relation to proper brightness ratios calls for much 
more scientific planning than when the emphasis was 
only on foot candles. For this area of schoolhouse 
planning an illuminating engineer should be con- 
sulted.! 


1A bibliography of several hundred articles on school 
lighting may be obtained from the writer. 





THE CHANGING INTERESTS OF STUDENTS 


Ir is obvious that there has been a shift of interest 

ong college and university students from the hu- 

anities to the natural and social sciences. This shift 

s been going on slowly since the beginning of the 
century but more rapidly since World War I. Stu- 
dent interest in the natural sciences is fairly under- 
stundable; their progress has been rapid and their 
contributions spectacular, while the opportunities for 
employment in the areas in which their results are 
applied have also increased. The social sciences which 
include a wide range of subjects attract the students 
partly because they appear to deal concretely with 
social problems, partly because they seem to employ 
“scientific methods,” and partly because of the new 
fields of employment in which they can be applied 
professionally. It would be interesting to find out the 
number of students who, in selecting subjects included 
under the vague term “social sciences,” choose history, 
politieal science, or the more philosophical aspects of 
economies, sociology, and psychology. 

The usual explanation that is given for the decline 
of interest in the humanities is that the rewards for 
those trained in the natural and social sciences are 
larger as well as more numerous. There is undoubt- 
edly some basis for this explanation. On the other 
hand, the challenge of the newer subjects should serve 
as a stimulus to self-examination on the part of all 
concerned with the value of the humanities as a 
medium of education and as an important contribu- 
tion to an intelligent understanding of what God and 
man are, 

Those who lament the decline of the humanities as 
a subject of study in colleges would do well to begin 
with an investigation of their status in the high 
schools. They will probably find that interest in the 
humanities has already been destroyed before students 





enter the colleges. They might also look into the 
teaching of the humanities in graduate schools where 
prospective college teachers are being prepared. 
There they will find that students are being prepared 
as though all are destined to become research workers 
to advance the boundaries of scholarship instead of 
being inspired and guided for the job that the large 
majority will do—teach college students who come to 
them to be educated and not to be inducted into the 
niceties of research and scholarship as though they, 
too, are potential researchers and scholars. On this a 
remark of the late C. Delisle Burns may have some 
bearing, for what he says about examinations applies 
equally to teaching at any level: 

One of the chief troubles in the whole examination 
system is that it has been devised by professors, and the 
best thing that professors think of is themselves; they, 
therefore, test candidates by what are tests of competence 
for professors, but not for bankers and other persons. 


There is, of course, another aspect of the situation 
which cannot be ignored and the correction of which 
should, in fact, be one of the aims of edueation. 
That aspect was already noted by Tocqueville and is, 
of course, further aggravated by the increasing va- 
riety of intellectual abilities and types that the in- 
creased enrollments bring into high schools and col- 
leges. It was expressed in the following words by 
Toequeville when he discussed intellectual activities in 
a democracy: 

In a community thus organized it may easily be con- 
ceived that the human mind may be led insensibly to 
the neglect of theory; that it is urged, on the contrary, 
with unparalleled vehemence, to the applications of sci- 
ence, or at least to that portion of theoretical science 
which is necessary to those who make such applications. 
In vain will some innate propensity raise the mind 
towards the loftier spheres of the intellect; interest 
draws it down to the middle zone.—I. L. K. 
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PROFESSIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
WiTHIN the next few years, there will be an in 


] or college graduates in medicine, 


ereased demand 


kindergarten and elementary teaching, 


+ 


psychology, 
and certain occupations in electricity, but fewer op 
portunities in engineering, chemistry, pharmacy, law, 
and personnel relations, according to the results of a 
recent study by the Occupational Outlook Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statisties, U. S. Department of 
Labor. This study was prepared for the Veterans 
Administration and “is being used by VA advisement 
and guidance officers as an aid in counseling disabled 
veterans planning to take educational and training 


the VA Information Service stated under 


COUTSE 8,” 


date of January 23. Excerpts from the report follow: 


About two thirds of this year’s 5,543 medical graduates 
(from schools accredited by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation) and all of the 1,515 dental graduates will be 
needed to replace the physicians and dentists lost to the 


y because of death and retirement. 

Over the next 10 years nearly 1,000,000 teachers must 
be trained if the educational goals recommended by 
leaders in the profession are to be met. 

The development of atomiec-energy power plants to 
produce electricity ‘‘is not expected to have much in- 
fluence on the industry during the next 10 to 20 years. 
Even when such plants come into regular operation they 
are not expected to have much effect on employment in the 
industry, since they involve primarily a substitution of 
atomic fuel for coal and other fuels.’’ 

Over 35,000 engineers are expected to graduate in 
1949, and close to 50,000 will receive bachelor’s degrees in 
1950. This tremendous volume of young engineers is 
many times the 7,000 or so needed to replace older engi- 
neers dropping out of the profession annually. Although 
the engineering profession has been expanding rapidly 
over the past several decades and will probably continue 
to grow, the rate of growth is slowing down. 

Many law graduates are already having trouble getting 
positions in their field. The number of bachelor’s degrees 
in law, already at a peak of 10,025 this year, is expected 
to rise even further because of a record enrollment of 


more than 50,000, 


IMPROVING EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


THE Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York (State Education Department) 
revealed in December, 1948, its program for the im- 
provement of educational services in the state. Ac- 
cording to a release issued by the board, the proposals 


include: 


1, State aid—Payment of about $23.6 million a year 
over the $40 million inerease that would, as Governor 
Dewey recently indicated, be paid under the existing 
state-aid law. The Regents also urged a still further 
increase in state aid, ‘‘if and when an additional measure 


of tax relief for real property can be provided. ’’ 
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2. Help for school buildings—Appropriation of ¢]8 
million to meet emergency school-building needs in 1949. 
to be distributed by a legislatiye commission which 
also study the school-building crisis generally. The study 
would be based on preliminary findings of the edu 
department showing total local estimates of $1.3 
needed for school buildings within the next eight years, 
of which $580 million is needed within the next two 
years. 

3. Teachers’ salaries—An increase in the minimum s 
aries provided by the Teachers’ Salary Law of 1947 
ranging from $200 to $250 at each salary level; amend 
ments making the annual salary increments automatic 
through the ninth year of service, instead of the sixth 
as at present; and special adjustments designed to recog 
nize extended service in the school system. The salary 
boost would amount to $18 million in 1949-50, but would 
be covered by the proposed increase in state aid. 

4. Fiscal independence of school districts—Revision of 
laws to make boards of education in all city districts of 
the state fully and directly responsible for determining 
the educational and financial needs of their schoo! sys 
tems. Financial control of school programs now rests 
with municipal authorities rather than with the board of 
education in 15 of the largest city school districts. 





5. Higher education—Swift expansion of state facili 
ties for higher education along the lines proposed by the 
Temporary Commission on the Need for a State Uni 
versity but deletion of those sections of the law giving 
blanket administrative authority to the State University 
Board of Trustees on April 1, 1949. 

At the same time, the Regents declared that the pro- 
visions of the new law establishing a State University 
and giving a temporary board of trustees blanket 
administrative power over all state-supported higher 
institutions “are directly opposed ... to both the 
immediate and long-run educational interests of the 


state.” 


THE “PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL” AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

To provide a direct channel of communication 
among administration, faculty, and student body, the 
University of Wisconsin created in September the 
“President’s Council,” a group consisting of student 
leaders and faculty members who meet periodically 
to diseuss policy questions of mutual interest. As re- 
ported, January 26, this new council, acording to ad- 
ministrative and student opinion, has succeeded in 
recognizing the significance of student opinion. In 
the words of Gordon Klopf, counselor of student 
activities, the purpose of the council is “based on 
the belief that all members of the community—stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrative personnel—can 
work together in mature co-operation with demo- 
ceratie principles for the common good.” Furthermore, 
added Mr. Klopf, “students from all areas of the 
campus and the administrative staff are working to- 
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for a greater university and stronger demo- 


el 


unity in the university community.” 

he faculty representatives on the council are: 
«. B. Fred, president of the university; LeRoy 
iberg, assistant vice-president; Kenneth Little, 
registrar and direetor of student-personnel services; 
Paul Trump, dean of men; Louise Troxell, dean of 

en; Porter Butts, director of the Wisconsin 
Memorial Union; and Mr. Klopf. 


vit 


WHOLESOME LITERATURE FOR 
TEEN-AGERS 


PockeT Books, INc., which has been publishing ex- 
tremely low-priced books for several years, has re- 
cently announced a series of 25-cent reprints of the 
best contemporary books for boys and girls, age 10- 
16. Aecording to Freeman Lewis, vice-president of 

s publishing firm, the “Comet Books,” as the series 
is called, represent the development of a “perfect 
formula”—the best originals or unabridged reprints, 


Notes and News 
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the best writers, two-color illustrations, and large, 
easily legible type faces. Each volume is 51/8 x71/8 
inches in size, averages 256 pages in length, and con- 
tains a 4-color front cover, nine 4-color back-cover 
illustrations, and 40-70 two-color illustrations in the 
text. 

The first twelve titles include: 

‘‘Batter Up,’’ by Jackson Scholz; ‘‘Winged Mys 
tery,’’? by Alan Gregg; ‘‘The Tattooed Man,’’ by 
Howard Pease; ‘‘Skycruiser,’’ by Howard M. Brier; 
‘‘Wagons Westward,’’ by Armstrong Sperry; ‘‘Sue 
3arton, Student Nurse,’’ by Helen Dore Boylston; 
‘‘Peggy Covers the News,’’ by Emma Bugbee; ‘‘300 
Tricks You Can Do,’’ by Howard Thurston; ‘‘ Your 
Own Joke Book,’’ by Gertrude Crampton; ‘‘Star 


Spangled Summer,’’ by Janet Lambert; and ‘‘Tawny,’’ 


by Thomas Hinkle. New titles will appear each month. 

This publication project is a product of the attempt 
to provide wholesome reading matter for adolescents 
to replace the crime-glorifying literature currently in 


vogue. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE to the members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Ince., 
owners and publishers of ScHOoL AND Society.—By 
a mail ballot the Trustees of the society have made 
the following nominations of persons to serve as 
Trustees for the next two years: Willard E. Givens, 
whose term expires in April, for re-election; and 
John A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, to sueceed George D. 
Stoddard, who has asked to be released from his re- 
sponsibilities beeause of the heavy pressure of other 
duties. According to the By-Laws, members of the 
society may make additional nominations and are 
hereby urged to do so. Names proposed by at least 
20 members will be placed on the ballot to be mailed 
to members for a final vote by March 26, five weeks 
prior to the annual meeting of the society on April 
30. Nominations must be in the office of the society, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, not later than 
March 10. Your co-operation is earnestly solicited. 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
February 14: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

HERMAN C. Hesse, whose appointment as professor 
ot mechanical engineering, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology (Chicago 16), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, July 12, 1947, has been appointed dean, 
School of Engineering, and professor of mechanical 





engineering, Valparaiso (Ind.) University. John R. 
Stagers, a former practicing lawyer of Riga (Latvia), 
has been appointed to give courses in Russian history 
and the Russian language and to serve as assistant 
librarian. This is the first time the Russian language 
has been offered on the campus. M. Alfred Bichsel is 
giving a course in the Italian language, another first. 
Other appointees include: Oliver Graebner, to assist 
in organizing the new voeational-guidance and place- 
ment service and to teach in the department of edu- 
cation and psychology, and Emma Freeman, to offer 
a specialized course in group work to senior students 
in social work. Marie Dizer, a member of the staff of 
the department of home economies, has returned after 
a year’s leave of absence. 


THE REVEREND LEONARD ALBERT STIDLEY, whose 
appointment as acting dean, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin (Ohio) College, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 21, 1948, assumed the 
deanship, February 1, succeeding Thomas W. Graham, 
retired. 


JACOB KLEIN, a member of the staff of St. John’s 
College (Annapolis, Md.); has been named acting dean 
and chairman of the faculty-instruction committee to 
serve during the balance of the academie year, fol- 
lowing a reorganization of the administrative staff. 
Raymond N. Wilburn, dean, and Luke Harvey Poe, 
Jr., assistant dean, have resigned, as have John S. 
Kieffer, president, and Harrison Fiddesof, treasurer. 
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eranted sab- 


ysence lor the academic year 1949- 


\] He | been given leave ot absence “‘as & 

( cu I he wishes il Mr. Fiddesot 

en asked by the Board of Visitors and 

(; ) ‘ n ember ot the teaching 


i r Koepp Baker, professor of audiology and 
aire r ol peech and hearing rehabilitation, College 
Medicine, University of Illinois, has been appointed 
dire ( 1 pro of instruction and clinical 
t nil n the care of children with cleft palates. 
The program which is “the first of its kind to be 
nae ken by a1 titution,’ will cover all aspects 
) e ¢ e ol ¢ 1dr with cleft palates and lips. 
\ special clinic for research, diagnosis, and follow-up 
( children is being set up in the university’s 
Dentistry-Medicine-Pharmacy Building at 1853 West 
Polk Street, Chicag [he instruction phase of the 
program, which is subsidized by a grant from the 
Children’s Bureau, FSA, is designed primarily for the 


elinieal training of speech pathologists and therapists, 


otolaryngologists, pediatricians, plastie surgeons, gen- 
eral dentists, orthodontists, prosthodontists, psycholo- 
gists, and medical social workers. Andrew Conway 


Ivy, vice-president of the university, will be adminis- 
trative director; John Barlow Youmans, dean of the 
college, will direet medical relationships; and Herbert 
R. Kobes, director, division of services for crippled 


children, will advise on field work. 


Recent Deaths 
Ivan T. GOROKHOFF, formerly director of choral 


(Northampton, Mass.) died, 


January 24, according to word received by ScHOOL 


music, Smith College 


AND Society, February 9. Mr. Gorokhoff, who was 

xty-nine years old at the time of his death, was born 
in Kursk Province (Russia) and had come to the 
United States in 1912. He had served the college 


from 1918 until his retirement in 1945. 


THE RevereND H. Wappetut Pratt, professor of 
philosophy and science, Columbia (S. Car.) Bible 
College, succumbed to a heart attack, February 5, at 
Dr. Pratt had served 
as instruetor (1891-97), Washington and Lee Uni- 


versity (Lexineton, Va.); professor of Greek (1926- 


the age of seventy-five years. 


27), Columbia Theological Seminary (Deeatur, Ga.) ; 
professor of edueation and philosophy (1927-30), 
Chieora College for Women; and at Columbia Bible 


College sinee 1931. 


WARNER ForREST 
of Freneh, Univ 


at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. Patterson had 


PATTERSON, associate protessor 


ersity of Michigan, died, February 5, 
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served as head of the department of French anq 
Spanish (1917-20), Freehold (N. J.) High School, 
and at the university as instructor in French (192 
30), assistant professor (1931-36), and associate pi 


fessor (since 1936). 


THE REVEREND JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, profes- 
sor emeritus of Hebrew, University of Pennsylva: 
died, February 6, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr, 
Montgomery had served as curate (1892-93), Chure) 
of the Holy Communion, New York City; rect 
(1893-95), St. Paul’s Church, West Philadelphia, ; 
(1895-99), St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia; instru 
tor to professor of Old Testament (1899-1935), Phila- 
delphia Divinity School; and instructor to professor 
of Hebrew (1909-35), University of Pennsylvania. 


EGBERT WINTER, special instructor in the Veterans’ 
Institute, Hope College (Holland, Mich.), died, Feb- 
ruary 7, at the age of seventy years. Mr. Winter had 
served as superintendent of Schools in Shelbyville 
(Ill.), Spring Lake (Mich.), and Shelby (Mich.), 
before joining the staff of the department of educa- 
tion, Hope College, in 1919. 


THOMAS Pearce BalLey, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy, psychology, and ethology, Rollins College 
(Winter Park, Fla.), died, February 8, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Bailey had served as principal 
of the elementary school (1887-88), Georgetown (S 
Car.) ; tutor in English and history (1888-89), seere- 
tary (1889-91), and adjunct professor of biology 
(1891-92), University of South Carolina; supervis- 
ing principal of schools (1893-94), Marion (S. Car.), 
assistant professor of education (1894-98) and asso 
ciate professor (1898-1900), University of Califor- 
nia; assistant professor in the extension division 
(1900-03), the University of Chicago; professor of 
psychology and education (1903-09) and dean of the 
department of education (1905-09), University of 
Mississippi; superintendent of schools (1909-10), 
Memphis (Tenn.) ; investigator (1910-11), Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City; dean (1911- 
12), All Saints Junior College (Vicksburg, Miss.) ; 
co-operative lecturer in the schools and colleges ot 
(1912-14) ; 
University of the 


Mississippi professor of philosophy 
(1914-26), South 
Tenn.); and in the professorship at Rollins College 
(1926-44). 


(Sewanee, 


CaLvIn LESTER CoGGINs, retired assistant professor 
of physies, Rhode Island State College (Kingston), 
died, February 8, at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. 
Coggins had taught in the Ohio State University 
(1907-08), Dartmouth College (1908-10), and Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology (1910-14). He had 
served Rhode Island State College first as assistant 
professor of physies and electrical engineering and 
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s assistant protessor of physies from 1914 until 


rement in August, 1948. 


WILLIAMSON, professor of mathematics, 

Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), died of a heart 

February 5, at the age of forty-seven years. 

Dr. Williamson had taught in the Johns Hopkins 

versity (1928-41) before joining the staff of 
Queens College in 1941. 

Ilenry V. GUMMERE, emeritus lecturer in astron- 
Haverford (Pa.) College, died, February 9, at 
ce of seventy-eight years. Dr. Gummere had 
ht at Ursinus College (Collegeville, Pa.) and had 

heen head of the department of mathematics and di- 
tor of evening courses in the Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Philadelphia). He had served Haver- 
rd College for twenty years prior to his retirement 


(194?) 


KATHERINE AvuGusTA SuTTon, retired head of the 
department of social seience and history, Danbury 


Shorter Papers. 
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(Conn.) State Teachers College, died, February 1), 
at the age of sixty years. Dr. Sutton had served the 


eollege from 1922 until her retirement. 


Louis ATWELL OLNEY, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry and dyeing, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, 
died, February 11, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Olney had served as instructor in chemistry 
(1896-97), Brown University; and as professor of 
chemistry and dyeing and director of the department 
ef chemistry and textile coloring (1897-1944), Lowell 


Textile Institute. 


ELIZABETH WHEELER MANWARING, professor emer- 
itus of English composition, Wellesley (Mass.) Col- 
lege, succumbed to a heart attack, February 12, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Manwaring had served 
the college as assistant in English (1902-04), instrue- 
tor (1907-17), assistant professor (1917-24), asso- 
ciate professor (1924-29), and professor and head of 


the department of English composition (1929-47). 





HOW BIG SHOULD THE SMALL SCHOOL BE? 


A. I. OLIVER 


School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


IN a nation characterized by corporations, mergers, 
and assembly lines, bigness has become a symbol for 
success In almost all phases of American life—except 
the size of families. To the extent that this is true, 
our high schools are unsatisfactory, for over two 
thirds still have enrollments of fewer than two hun- 
dred pupils. In spite of this large proportion of 
small high schools, most of the projects, programs, 
and ideas in edueation have been geared to the larger, 
the city schools. 

There are some who see merit in a small, informal 
school close to its community. They shudder at the 
theught of sending pupils to a large faetorylike school 
where Jonny Jones, the grocer’s errand boy, now 
becomes Seat 13, Room 306, Grade 10, Curriculum 
IV-B. 

The truth of the situation is that a huge school on 
clocklike routine and formality can be just as ineffee- 
tive in wholesome development of the individual as 
the school traditionally characterized by a narrow 
curriculum, a limited social environment, and inade- 
quate teaching. What, then, should be the optimum 
size Of a high school? 

The writer in a recent study! proposed the question, 
“If it were possible to establish arbitrarily the enroll- 
‘*The Curriculum of the Small High School.’’ (Un- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, University of Colorado, 


} 
948 


pu 
] 





ment size of the high school, what, from an educational 
point of view, would be the most desirable size?” 

This question was submitted to eighty-six “jurors” 
for their opinions. This jury was divided into two 
groups. The first section was made up of individuals 
who had gained wide reputation through their writings 
on curriculum and /or small school problems or through 
their services in this area. Such names as Burton, 
Butterworth, Cyr, Gaumnitz, Douglass, Rufi, and 
Spears appear on this list. This part of the jury was 
know as the “Experts.” 

The second section came from nominations by the 
various state departments who were to “give the 
names and addresses of three or four superintendents 
(and/or principals) whose contact with small high 
schools and whose educational insight might qualify 
them as experts to be contacted in a curriculum study.” 
Since these individuals are in daily contact with small 
schools in operation, their point of view was sought 
to see if their realization of the practical aspects dif- 
fered from the view of the theorists who have less 
opportunity to wrestle with actual small schools. For 
convenience in designating this in-the-field group of 
administrators, they are referred to as the “Field 
Jury.” 

In Table I, which follows, the replies of the two 
juries are tabulated according to the number of 
responses checked in the enrollment categories pre- 
sented on the questionnaire. 

In general, the two divisions of the jury agree with 
the Field Jury, having a slight leaning toward a 
smaller school. In the combined picture, 41 per cent 
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of the 78 respondents favor a high school of approxt- 


1. The next highest percentage, 


mately 500 enrolled. 
23.1, checked the 750-pupil category. Thus the area 


"50 seems to be the most desirable size to 


ot 500 to 4 


1aximum development:of a well rounded 


allow tor the 
TABLE I 
OPINION ; TO Most DESIRABLE HIGH-SCHOOL SIZE 
Opinions Number of Pupils Desired in a High School _ 
of 200 300 400 500 750 1000 1500 2000 
xpert Jury I 2 1 16 10 6 1 0 
Field Jury 2 } 5 16 8 6 7) 0 
Totals 3 6 6 32 18 12 1 0 
Per cent 3.8 T.7 rf 41.0 23.1 15.4 1.3 0 





program of secondary education. In a school of this 
size, the individual will have opportunity to remain 
an individual personality and at the same time be 
presented with an enriched program of educational 


and social opportunity. 
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For those large city schools whose enrollmenj 
the thousands, this figure of 500 offers a challeng, 
Already some cities, overcrowded in their presen; 
buildings, are considering building new, smaller units 
For those erying out against such business ineffi 
the results in Table I plead for educational efficienc, 
The product and not the administration should by 
concern. 

The majority of the high schools in the United 


States, however, have fewer than 200 pupils. 
problem is obviously a different one. They ar 
small to be efficient either from a business or from ay 
educational point of view. Through consolidation 
and by adopting a six-year program, they may literal]; 
lift themselves by their bootstraps and approach the 
golden mean of The Five Hundred. 

No pupil in high school should be handicapped 
Now that 


an optimum has been suggested, those responsible for 


because his school is too small or too large. 


reorganization should keep this factor of size in mind, 
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GENERAL EDUCATION* 


A review of current discussions indicates that the ob- 
jectives, principles, and methods of general education are 
not a matter of common agreement, but rather a subject 
of varying opinion as expressed by a number of leading 
educators with reference to the common general aim.— 
Patricia Beesley, ‘‘The Revival of the Humanities in 
American Education.’’ 

Today we are concerned with a general education—a 
liberal education—not for the relatively few, but for a 
multitude.—James B. Conant, in the Report of the Har- 
vard Committee, ‘‘General Education in a Free Society.’’ 

VIRTUALLY everyone writing on the theme of gen- 
eral education feels called upon to give his definition 
To Eurich, “It is 


what one finds in American colleges that are seriously 


of that apparently elusive term. 


attempting to modify their programs in order to pro- 
vide more unifying experiences with reference to a 
renewed faith in democracy.”? A plan of general edu- 
cation for the armed forces uses the term with refer- 
ence to “those phases of nonspecialized and nonvoca- 
tional education that should be the common possession, 


* This was scheduled for publication on January 29, 
but unavoidable delays caused the postponement.—L. R. 
B. 

1A. C. Eurich, ‘‘A Renewed Emphasis upon General 
Education,’’ in A. C. Eurich et al., ‘‘General Education 
in the American College,’’ Part II, Thirty-Eighth Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 
1939, p. 13. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

the common denominator, so to speak, of educated 
persons as individuals and as citizens in a free soci- 
ety.”2 Good’s dictionary defines it as “a broad typ 
of education aimed at developing attitudes, abilities, 
and behavior considered desirable by society but not 
necessarily preparing the learner for specific types ot 
vocational or avocational pursuit.”* In the Harvard 
report it indicates “that part of a student’s whole edu- 
sation which looks first of all to his life as a respon- 
sible human being and citizen.”* Presidents Cowling 
and Davidson, somewhat restrictively, assert that 
“oeneral education, as its name implies, is the edu- 
‘ation common to our ‘genus’ or kind, the edueation 
needed to enable an individual to become an intelligent 
and co-operative member of society rather than that 
designed to bring out the distinctive features of his 
own personality.”> The common elements in these 
definitions, as well in the many others to be found in 
recent educational writings, are easily discernible. 

2‘*A Design for General Edueation.’’ American Coun 
cil on Education Studies, Series I, No. 18. Washington, 
D.C.: ACE, 1944, p. 7. 

3C. V. Good, ed., ‘‘Dictionary of Education’’ (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1945), p. 183. 

4 Report of the Harvard Committee, ‘‘General Educa 
tion in a Free Society’’ (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 51. 

5D. J. Cowling and C. Davidson, ‘‘Colleges for Fre¢ 
dom’’ (New York: Harper, 1947), p. 44. 
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he confusion surrounding the expression general 

tion does not he, accordingly, in the mechanics 
definition, but rather in the attempts by educators 
tinguish it from its near-synonyms, liberal edu- 


‘ 


n° humanities, broad fields, core curriculum, and 
ar locutions.* The main difficulty, once some sort 
distinction is established between general education 
liberal education, is to find agreement on their 
tual relationship. Some® regard the two as com- 


rit 
i 


during particular phases of an individual’s education ; 


mentary, one being more dominant than the other 


while others® see general education as a phase of 
liberal education. 

The fact that the general-education movement is of 
relatively recent origin may explain, partially at least, 
why the terminological situation is not clear. For 
many centuries there was general education—the three 
R’s—with no label other than that of “education.” 
As edueational opportunities were opened to the mul- 
titude, as the age of termination of schooling in- 
creased, concern for general education climbed up the 
edueational ladder.t° Following World War I, and 
especially during the depression years, when college 
enrollments soared,!! the general-education movement 
enveloped higher education. One sign of the growth 
of interest in general education was the populariza- 
tion of survey courses; another sign was the “revival” 
of the humanities.!2, From that time onward, general 
education developed into a major movement in higher 
education. What Eurich characterized as “a current 


6 Cf. L. T. Benezet, ‘‘General Education in the Pro- 
gressive College.’’ Contributions to Education, No. 884. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943, pp. 27-28; also Cowling and 
Davidson, loc. cit. 

‘Cf. R. F. Butts, ‘‘A Cultural History of Education’’ 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947), p. 648. In distinguish- 
ing humanities, liberal education, and general education 
in terms of area, it might be said that ‘‘breadth in- 
creases from left to right.’’ William W. Brickman, 
School and Society, 65: 490, June 28, 1947. 

8 Cowling and Davidson, op. cit., p. 49. 

® Benezet, op. cit., p. 28. 

10 Note the use of ‘‘general education’’ in connection 
with the elementary and the secondary curriculum in J. 
D. Russell and C. H. Judd, ‘‘The American Educational 
System’’ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940), p. 262. See 
also Eurich, op. cit., p. 3. 

11 Cf. Benezet, op. cit., p. 25. Benezet is vague about 
the origin of the term general education. He points out 
that Alexander Meiklejohn discussed the concept of 
‘general liberal education’’ in ‘‘The Liberal College’’ 
(Boston: Jones, 1920, p. 158). In reality, however, this 
designation was in use five years earlier, at least, when 
Charles H. Haskins deplored ‘‘the fact that for the great 
body of our graduate students the classics have lost their 
hold as the basis of general education.’’ See Haskins, 
‘The Place of the Newer Humanities in the College Cur- 
riculum,’’ in ‘*The American College’? (New York: 
Holt, 1915), p. 50. 

'2P. Beesley, ‘‘The Revival of the Humanities in 
American Edueation’’ (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940). At least 30 courses in the Humanities 

were organized between 1928 and 1940 (pp. 7, 10-17). 


y 
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groundswell in American colleges and universities”! 


proved to be an understatement after the end of 
World War II. The Harvard Repert of 1945 and the 
self-surveys of other institutions directed widespread 
attention to the problem of general education, and 
educational periodicals were filled with analyses and 
evaluations of the movement. 

As might be expected, the literature on general edu- 
cation—in all its terminological variations—multi- 
plied pari passu with the growing interest in provid- 


ing what is currently described as “common learnings” 

for the countless consumers of the collegiate bill of 
fare. Only nine years ago Earl J. MeGrath’s bibli- 
ography'* comprised 421 titles. It would be fool- 
hardy to venture a guess on the present state of the 
literary output. What follows is a survey of the more 
recent writings issued chiefly in book or pamphlet 
form—a representative, although not exhaustive, col- 
lection. 

To the Reverend John E. Wise, 8.J., of Loyola Col- 
lege (Baltimore), who analyzed “The Nature of the 
Liberal Arts” by studying representative conceptions 
from several historical periods, general and vocational 
education aim primarily “for social competence and 
for vocational fitness” rather than for “mental en- 
largement” (p. 186), obviously a nobler end. In mak- 
ing this distinction he shows himself in agreement 
with Cowling and Davidson, who maintain that “truly 
liberal education is much more difficult than general 
education to teach and to attain, for it places greater 
emphasis upon the higher mental powers.”!® It is 
not necessary to do more than mention the close par- 
allel between Father Wise’s idea of general education 
and that of Chancellor Hutchins.‘® The proponents 
and opponents of that viewpoint will know at once 
how to react to the volume. But the chances are that 
both will agree that Father Wise’s study, a doctoral 
dissertation at Fordham University under the spon- 
sorship of the Reverend Martin J. Smith, S.J., Pro- 
fessor John D. Redden, and the Reverend John F. 
Gilson, is a conscientious, well-documented analysis of 
a number of historical interpretations of liberal-arts 
education. Few will cavil at the occasional spurts of 
textbookish content. 

If the humanities are not the sole content of a 
liberal education, they are an important part of it. 
The role of the languages, literatures, fine arts, and 
some aspects of philosophy and history in Canadian 
education is presented against the background of the 
history of Canadian universities in “The Humanities 
in Canada,” a volume written mainly by Watson 

13 Eurich, loc. cit. 

14 FE. J. McGrath, Educational Record, XXI, 1, Janu- 
ary, 1940, pp. 96-118. 

15 Cowling and Davidson, op. cit., p. 47. 
16 Cf. Butts, op. cit., pp. 397-8. 
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1 mo! | | s an international 
. . nat | tas lhe world has grown small 
S \ timate knowledge of the various 
| t s of our is urgently needed, 
r any possibility of the 
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! s task, not mer providing the 
hending, largely through 
! ie nt etua esthetie and 
ns that e the mainsprings of character and 
! ! nt « itions (p. 11 
| { lating survey contains a counterattack by 
J. IF. Leddy of the University of Saskatchewan on the 


entially anti-intelleetual’ (p. 32) opposition to 


the h nities in the secondary school, a description 
of postdoctoral-study programs (pp. 121-122), a dis- 
cu on of the po bility of establishing regional 
raduate fas ies, and other matters basie to an un- 
derstanding of current higher edueation in Canada. 


one of the humanities, is an indispen- 
in general education, not to speak of 
At the present time, American lit- 
erature is increasing in favor in colleges and univer- 
association with the trend toward 
American 


programs in American eivilization or 


studies. In the foreseeable future American literature 
will become recognized as a necessary ingredient in 
the common core of cultural experiences that com- 
prises general education for American youth. Un- 


doubtedly, the report of the Committee on the College 
Study of American Literature and Culture, National 
Council of Teachers of English, will furnish the back- 
ground and encouragement to those schools desiring 
ational literature a significant part of 
Entitled “Ameri- 
ean Literature in the College Curriculum” and pre- 
anship of William G. Crane 
of the City College of New York, this pamphlet con- 


the student’s learning experience. 
pared under the chain 
tains a summary of the historical development of 
American literature as a college subject up to 1939 


by John S. Lewis, Jr., of Wilson Teachers College 
(Washington, D.C.), an analysis of the courses offered 


currently in over 700 institutions, and outlines of 
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programs in American Civilization in force at 80 @ 
leges. 

In the same field, but covering a wider expanse o{ 
subject matter, is “American Studies,’ by Tre 
McDowell, professor of English at the University 
Minnesota. The 


knowledge, more particularly, of the historical 


author desires the synthesis of 
literary studies, to the end that the three tenses n 


be fused. An interdisciplinary program such as 


American studies represents “a thoroughgoing ex 
plitication of general education” (p. 27), a course 
which, better than any other, “offers fuller opportu- 
nity for balancing education in facts with education in 
values” (p. 28). Professor MeDowell discusses the 
beckground of the movement from academie speci 
zation toward synthesis of learning and describes 
courses in American 


variety of curriculums and 


studies. He also performs a useful service by analyz- 
ing the program in American studies at the Universit 
of Minnesota, “the most inclusive program now in 
operation” (p. vi), and showing the relationship be- 
tween American studies and regional] culture, national 
loyalty, and international society. Apart from a 
glancing blow at “past-minded edueators [who] 
attempt to stop the clock” (p. 5) and minor hasty 
judgments, Professor McDowell succeeds, in a peda- 
guese-free style, in presenting a strong case for inter 
departmental instruction. 

A 60-educator conference in 1947 at Southern Meth 
odist University undertook to wrestle with the prob- 
lem of “Integration of the Humanities and the Soci 
Sciences.” The most provocative of the nine ad 
dresses is the one by Floyd Stovall, professor of Eng- 
lish at North Texas State Teachers College, who raises 
some fundamental questions about the college curric- 
ulum, some of them not easily answerable. Professor 
Stovall stands for a four-year program of simulta- 
neous general and special education and an integrated 
teacher-training curriculum heavily weighted in favor 
of subject matter. Some might regard Dr. Stovall. 
a subject-matter instructor in a teachers college, as 
something of a traitor to his class when he maintains 
that “the professors of subject-matter courses must, 
if possible, rescue the prospective teacher from over 
zealous edueationists and assume responsibility for his 
After all was 
said, the participants in the conference agreed that 


professional preparation” (p. 72). 


integration and interdepartmental organization are 
both possible and desirable and suggested some ap- 
proaches in those directions. 


] 


The contribution of high-school English, social 
studies, foreign languages, mathematies, and the sci- 
ences to the liberal education of all students, as well 


as the relations of these subjects to similar ones 
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d in the colleges, is the general theme of the 
annual conference on the humanities held in 
the School of Humanities, Stanford Univer- 

A report of the conference, entitled “Continuity 

jberal Edueation—High School and College,” con- 

- summaries of the committee deliberations on the 

- of the various subjects in advaneing liberal edu- 

the rather broad aim of which is “to develop 

rhest capacities of man’s total nature so that he 

both respond harmoniously to the world about 

and rebuild the world closer to his crucial needs 

the moment and his highest aspirations” (p. 4). 

symposium abounds with general statements and 

would have been more valuable if the talks had been 

reproduced verbatim. As in many a contemporary 

k on edueation, there is the inevitable disparage- 

ent of “mere facts” (p. 7),!* whatever that really 
ynilies. 

More substantial and more durable than either of 

above is “Higher Edueation in the South,” a re- 

ort on co-operative studies conducted by the Com- 

ttee on Work Conferences of the Southern Associa- 

n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This volume 

the outcome of three southwide conferences on 

eher education in 1941, 1942, and 1946, and nu- 

erous committee meetings. Its content embraces 

practically every phase of higher education, from cur- 

riculum to student-personnel work and community 

relations. There seems to be no attempt to seek fun- 

damental terminological distinctions: general educa- 

tion is deemed synonymous with liberal or cultural 


dueation. The editorial committee which prepared 


this report, consisting of Edgar W. Knight (chair- 
man) of the University of North Carolina, Roger P. 
McCutcheon, dean, Tulane University, and Roscoe E. 
Parker of the University of Tennessee, stresses the 
joint responsibility of the social sciences, natural sci- 
ences, and the humanities for general education and 
the desirability of “the parallel development of gen- 
eral and special education” (p. 23). Most of the ree- 
ommendations are clearly phrased and seem to be 
practicable. 

Supplementary to the preceding, in an uninten- 
tional way no doubt, is “General Education in the 
Negro College,’ by Irving A. Derbigny, administra 
tive dean of Tuskegee Institute. The raison d’étre of 
this book is the fact that “the studies of general edu- 
cation in the American college have not been con- 
cerned with the progress of this movement in educa- 


17 Cf., ‘“Mere erudition is no longer edueation.’’ W. 
Peik, ‘‘The Emergency in Teacher Education,’’ in 

Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, NEA (Oneonta, N.Y.: The Associa- 
tion, Charles W. Hunt, secretary, State Teachers College, 
1947), p. 17. 


E. 
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tional institutions for Negroes” (p. 32). Aecordingly, 
Dean Derbigny undertook a research project, making 
use of publications, personal observation and inter- 
view, and group discussion, to focus attention on the 
aims, curricular patterns, and guidance and evaluation 
practices of general education in twenty Negro higher 
institutions. After a thoroughgoing survey of his 
problem, the author concludes that “the Negro college 
has, with limited resources, made much progress in 
organizing and carrying out programs of general edu- 
eation” (p. 235). But this is not to overlook inade- 
quacies; in fact, “a great majority of the courses are 
concerned primarily with a knowledge of facts and 
principles chiefly of value for specialization,’ while 
“a smaller number of courses are concerned with the 
needs of students and/or the problems of society” 
(p. 226). <As his contribution toward the improve- 
ment of current practices the author offers about a 
dozen reasonable suggestions to the administrators of 
the Negro colleges. The study opens with a well- 
documented review of the changing patterns of general 
education and coneludes with a short, but carefully 
selected, bibliography. 

How the librarian can help fulfill the aims of gen- 
eral education is the theme of “The Librarian and the 
Teacher in General Edueation,” a report by B. Lamar 
Johnson and Eloise Lindstrom of the practices in 
vogue at Stephens College. This is a manual of 
methods and procedures which starts with the assump- 
tion that the librarian, who is actually “a co-operating 
teacher,” must be acquainted with the teaching proe- 
ess, ‘not simply as a casual observer, but as an active 
participant [equipped with] a thorough understand- 
ing of teaching—its aims and its methods” (p. 12). 
There is a good deal of common sense in this small 
book but one might wonder whether the recommended 
teacher-librarian co-operation will make much head- 
way in larger institutions. 

“General Education in Teachers Colleges,” an Ed.D. 
study at Teachers College, Columbia University, pre- 
pared by Warren C. Lovinger of Oneonta (N. Y.) 
State Teachers College, is likely to gain attention not 
only because its author is associate secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Eduea- 
tion and its research was sponsored by the association, 
but because it is a first study of its kind. After defin- 
ing general education as “that type of education which 
is the necessary equipment of all educated persons 
regardless of their vocations or professions” (p. 1), 
Dr. Lovinger states that his project was designed to 
stimulate interest in and concern with general educa- 
tion, and to secure and analyze data on the programs 
in the four-year curricula for elementary-school 


teachers in member-institutions of the American As- 
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ociation of Teachers Colleges, a torerunner of the 
AACTE The traditional résumé of the background 
of the general-eduecation movement, which is the most 
readable part of the document and which reveals the 
tuthor to be widely read in the subject, is followed by 
operandi of the questionnaire study and the 


the modus 


analysis of the accumulated data. Approximately 
seventy per cent of the membership of the AATC, 
127 out of 182 institutions, responded to Dr. Lov- 
inger’s inquiry regarding the present state of general 
education. There are 40 findings and half a dozen 
which contribute little that is really fundamental, 1.e., 
little that is not obvious or that could not have been 
discerned by common sense. Let one example suffice : 
“An institution attempting Improvement in general 
education should take its present program as the point 
of departure and proceed from there at the most effee- 
tive speed, all factors considered, toward the goal 
which seems most suitable” (p. 79). Dr. Lovinger 
might have considered among the implications of his 
data such real issues as the following: Should teachers 
colleges, which are committed to the professional 
preparation of teachers, compete with liberal-arts col- 


What is 


the place of general professional education in the 


leges in offering work in general education? 
teachers colleges? The 16-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy and the on-the-spot summaries are assets to 
this publication. 

Before one turns many pages in almost any book 
on general education he is bound to note the name of 
Earl J. MeGrath, who has been mentioned previously 
in this article. Dean McGrath is possibly the most 
active individual in the movement for general educa- 
tion, as evidenced by his numerous contributions to 
the literature. As founder and editor of the Journal 
of General Education he oceupies a position of signal 
prominence in the field. This periodical, a quarterly 
averaging about 80 pages an issue, is unique in that 
it contains neither advertisements nor book reviews. 
Dean McGrath begins each number with a lengthy 
editorial which interprets one of the phases of his 
favorite subject. 
fields 


lege freshman, 


The contributors represent diverse 
college professors and administrators, a col- 
newspapermen, and _ industrialists. 
The most prominent among the nonprofessional con- 
tributors are Associate Justice Wiley B. Rutledge of 
the U.S. Supreme Court and former vice-president 
Henry A. Wallace. 


prises the theory of general education, current prac- 


The content of the articles ecom- 


tices at various institutions, and critiques of the move- 
ment. There is no better source of careful up-to-date, 
authoritative information on the problems of general 


education. 
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In a document, “Toward General Education,” | 
parable in purpose to the famous Harvard Report. 
McGrath and nine colleagues at the State Uniy, 
of Iowa have set up a program adaptable to the ye 
quirements of “the infinitely varied student bo, 
which American social philosophy, for better or { 
worse, has sent into the colleges” (p.v). The d 
tion of general education, “that which prepares 
young for the common life of their time and their 
kind” (pp. 8-9), is in MeGrath’s words, although 


identified as such. No real distinction is made he. 
tween the terms general and liberal education, but 

is apparent (pp. 18-19) that the authors conceive of 
The entire 


college program is divided into general education, ad 


the former as an element in the latter. 


vanced work in one or more subjects (major and 
minors?), and free electives. What distinguishes the 
Iowa program from the traditional collegiate one is 
the insistence upon the simultaneous study of general 
and specialized subjects from the freshman year 
through graduation. It is of more than passing in- 
terest that much of the general-education course is to 
be “geared somewhat lower” (p. 155) than customary 
and to include remedial work. This attitude is con- 
sistent with the reality of the contemporary calibre 
of the college students, as is the recommendation of a 
one-year maximum of foreign-language study. The 
authors, it must be admitted, cover much ground in 
their pocket-sized report, but they have not explored 
all the important highways, let alone the byways. 
Why should a general-education course in history in- 
clude “the main sources of our historical heritage 
from Europe” (p. 144) and ignore that from the 
Orient? What are the reliable principles of selection 
of content, since not everything can or should be 
taught? The unofficial Iowa report will not command 
the attention received by its officially sponsored pre- 
decessor at Harvard, but it should not be underesti- 
mated on that account; it does contain useful sugges- 
tions to interested colleges and a wealth of matter 
guaranteed to raise the blood pressure in education 
courses and in faculty meetings. 

Another of the many worth-while contributions ot 
Dean McGrath (professor of education at the Uni- 
is the 400-page “Science in 
General Education.” MeGrath not only edited this 
volume, which describes the principles and practices 


versity of Chicago) 


of science instruction for nonscience majors at various 
institutions, but also wrote the concluding chapter 
which summarizes neatly the trends in science courses 
in general education. Of all the contributors to this 
book, few of whom are edueationists, Erie M. Rogers, 
associate professor of physics at Princeton University, 
stands out as the most arresting, probably because he 
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red the basic chapter. Dr. Rogers seasons his 
<1 of introductory science instruction with such 
ttully irreverent labels as “smorgasbord” and 
k and-gap” courses. College teachers of science, 
_and others concerned with the higher ecurricu- 
will profit much by studying the proposals and 
dures outlined in “Seience in General Edu- 


Between 1939 and 1944 the American Council on 


Education carried on the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education to help colleges improve their pro- 


ms of general education. The project was admin- 
stered by ACE’s Committee on the Cooperative Study 
, General Edueation which, throughout most of the 
study consisted of William P. Tolley, chancellor of 


Syracuse University, chairman; Lloyd C. Emmons, 
dean, Michigan State College; B. Lamar Johnson, 
dean, Stephens College; Dean McGrath; George F. 
Zook of the ACE; and Ralph W. Tyler, professor of 
education, the University of Chicago, director. With 
the conclusion of the war, the ACE undertook steps 
to publish the results of its work, but it was not until 
1947 that the first volume, “Cooperation in General 
Education,” the committee’s final report, was able to 
reach print. Between that date and the current year 
the ACE released three other, but more specialized, 
reports: “General Education in the Humanities,” by 
Harold B. Dunkel of the University of Chicago; 
“General Education in the Social Studies,” by Albert 
W. Levi, assistant professor of social science at the 
University of Chicago; and “Student Personnel Serv- 
ices in General Edueation,” by Paul J. Brouwer. 

The first of this quartet begins with a_better- 
than-usual statement of the development of general 
education, continues with an examination of the basic 
issues of general education and the objectives (‘“phi- 
losophy”’) of the study as a whole, and then proceeds 
to analyses of the study’s major projects in the hu- 
manities, the social studies, the sciences,'® and student 
personnel. The fundamental obligation of general 
education is the development of “an intelligent, so- 
cially sensitive layman able and willing to discharge 
his responsibilities as a citizen, a community member, 
a friend, and a member of a family, and equipped 
with interests and powers to give meaning and satis- 
faction to life’ (p. 208). To achieve this objective, 
understandably enough, some changes are required in 


the secondary and college curricula. If the high 


18 The ACE has not published thus far any report on 
ie sciences in general education. McGrath’s ‘‘Science 
in General Edueation’’ fills the gap to a great extent. 
See also Progressive Education Association, ‘‘Science in 
General Edueation’’ (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1938). See also the chapter of the same title in Alfred 
N. Whitehead, ‘‘Essays in Science and Philosophy’’ 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1948), pp. 140-147. 
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schools and colleges are to meet the needs of contem- 


porary youth, they 


must develop courses of instruction which include larger 
major bodies of generalized knowledge than those com- 
mon in these institutions at present. The educational 
program of the first fourteen years of the student’s 
schoel life should be devoted to a cultivation of those 
general intellectual habits, bodies of information, and 
skills required by all American youth. Many of the 
courses which now have a distinctly vocational orienta- 
tion or which carry the student into the upper branches 
of esoteric subjects must be replaced by others more 
closely related to the everyday life of students. Thus, 
students will leave academic institutions better prepared 
to understand the physical and social world in which they 
live, better able to appreciate the moral, the intellectual, 
and the aesthetic values upon which a personaliy satis- 
fying life can be built (p. 23). 


Despite the apparent vagueness of the prose and the 
tendency toward talkiness throughout the volume, 
there are sufficient passages of greater precision and 
helpfulness to institutions desiring guidance in gen- 
eral education. 

It is not at all surprising that the three detailed re- 
ports, which are based on direct experience with the 
workings of general education, prove to be more prae- 
tical. Dr. Dunkel describes at great length with the 
aid of other writers, how inventories of students’ be- 
liefs with regard to religion, the arts, and fictional 
literature can contribute to the bettering of courses 
in general education. He deals critically with the 
problems arising out of the attempt to reorganize and 
integrate the humanities as an essential element in the 
general-education program. Unlike others who dis- 
miss foreign languages without as much as a shrug, 
Dr. Dunkel does recognize “the slight articulation of 
the work in foreign languages with the rest of the 
program of general education, particularly with the 
general humanities courses,” but he is fair-minded 
enough to admit that “data for a satisfactory solu- 
tion” to the question of the place of foreign languages 
in general education “do not exist” (p. 255). 

That the future of the social studies in general edu- 
cation depends on the adoption of some such two-year 
integrated program as described in his report, is the 
conclusion of Professor Levi. He presents quite a 
detailed syllabus of “an ideal course’? which is likely 
to fulfill the aims of the social studies in the general- 
education setup: (1) to provide a genuine under- 
standing of the society within whose frame we live; 
(2) to exhibit those conflicts of value which underlie 
all political and economie decisions; (3) to provide 
the social knowledge which is a prerequisite to wise 
decisions of social policy; (4) to enlarge social sensi- 
tivity in those areas in which institutional change is 
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p. 22). Some observers of the more sensitive 

might be persuaded to regard the author’s pre- 


ption as a type ol subtle indoctrination. To pro 
e reliable grounds for the construction of his social- 
es curriculum, Levi deseribes the experimentation 
ed on at various colleges to identify in portant 
ent attitudes and to determine the abilities in- 
ved in eritieal thinking on social questions. The 


of these experiments, recounted by contrib- 


itors to the volume, make the author hopeful that “in 
he long run, demoeraey may have a chance of success, 

t is possible continuingly to edueate for democracy 
by means of democratic classroom procedures” (p. 
216). One important oversight is the lack of a full- 


zed treatment of the problem of training and re- 
cruiting social-studies instructors whose functions, ae- 
cording to Dr. Levi, are “to liberalize student beliefs 
when they are mistaken or reactionary, to present the 
necessary information upon which wise judgments of 
ocial policy may be grounded, and to work in the 
irection of an integration of social beliefs such that 
a consistent attitude pattern may be the result” (p. 
140). Makers of liberals must be liberals themselves, 
d those are rartssimae aves. 
Brouwer’s report, published in 1949, is concerned 
with the practices favoring the development of stu- 
dent-personne] services, the determination and evalua- 
tion of student personal-social needs, and the psycho- 
logical, physiologieal, philosophical, and sociological 
principles underlying the administration of student- 
The exposition of principles is 
Student- 


services include counseling (“a form of 


pet sonnel services. 
chiefly the work of contributing authors. 
teaching which involves the processes of interaction 
between two persons,” p. 9), campus life and activi- 
ties, housing arrangements, and classroom activity. 
The suggested method of counseling is the permissive, 
nondirective type advoeated by Carl R. Rogers of the 
University of Chicago. With the exception of parts 
of Chapter VII (e.g., p. 143), there are secant refer- 
ences of a specifie sort to reneral education, leading 
one one question the aptness of the title. 

In none of the writings on general education dis- 
cussed in the previous pages ean be found an aware- 


ness that, if general education is to have any real 
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significance for the student’s life, the common core of 
learning obtained at the school and the college 
be supplemented by constant educational experiences 
throughout adulthood. It is an elementary psych 
logical principle that oblivescence unchecked 
negate the best results achieved at school. Lozieca] 
therefore, it appears that those educators who d 
time and energy to the problems of general educat 
, 


are passing up a golden opportunity to insure last 


achievements. If general edueation has any me 


at all, within the framework of its accepted objectives, 
it must continue postscholastically and indefinitely, 
It is up to the leaders of the movement to consider th 
question of articulating school and college programs 
with general education on the adult level.!® 

There are several lesser matters that the proponents 
of general education might wish to address themselves 
to: the explanation of why the term general education 
is necessary when all it stands for has always been 
subsumed under the old-fashioned word education; the 
encouragement of a qualified person to prepare a 
thoroughgoing historical-philosophieal study of gen- 
eral education; and a survey of the reactions of stu- 
dents to the actual programs of general education 
To spur them on to the last-mentioned task, let th 
following sentence from a recently published auto 


biography be quoted: 


Then, because of the wide general curriculum of an 
American university, which, instead of trying to teach 
you any one thing completely, strives to give its students 
a superficial knowledge of everything, I found myself 
mildly interested in things like geology and economics, 
and interiorly cursing a big, vague course in current 


events called ‘‘Contemporary Civilization,’’? which was 


imposed on all the sophomores whether they liked it or 
not.29 
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